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James A. Cruikshank, author of the Spald- 
ing Athletic Library book on Winter Sports, 
Is a New Yorker by birth and residence. He 
has traveled widely on this and other con- 
tinents at all seasons of the year. He is a 
recognized authority on outdoor sports* having 
held editorial connection with many leading 
publications in that field. His lectures on 
outdoor life have been attended by over one 
hundred thousand people during the past ten 
years. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Winter sports are now a most important feature of the out- 
door life of the northern half of the world. During the past 
ten years there has been a complete change in the attitude of 
the sport-loving folks of northern nations toward what was once 
regarded as the least interesting outdoor season of the year. 
Now, there are great numbers of experienced outdoor folks, 
familiar with the sports of the world, who do not hesitate to 
claim that the outdoor sports of the winter, in cold, snowy 
latitudes, are incomparably the most fascinating as well as the 
most beneficial pastimes of the four seasons. The enthusiasm 
of these new champions of winter is making itself felt all over 
the world; but especially in the United States, where outdoor 
sport of every kind is now enjoying the zenith of its popularity, 
and where there is constant demand for some new form of out- 
door pastime, has the charm of the new outings on snow and ice 
made special appeal. 

Many of the most thrilling sports of the year are found among 
the winter pastimes. Ice Yachting knows no second for sen- 
sational features; Ski Jumping from a take-off rivals aeroplaning 
without its danger; Hockey is one of the most spectacular games 
In the whole realm of sport; and the list might be indefinitely 
extended. For the seeker after other forms of winter enter- 
tainment out of doors, there is to be found almost everything 
that could be asked from the quaint curling game of the cannie 
Scot to a snowshoe hunt for wolves in Canadian white silences. 
And for the lover of nature, in all her varied forms, there are 
winter beauties which rival those of summer. 

To stimulate interest in the charm of winter in the north, 
and to provide helpful information as to how some of the best 
winter sports may be enjoyed, is the purpose of this little book. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Take a Winter Walk. 

Pry yourself away from that steam radiator some snowy day 
and take a winter walkl Put behind you the mellow charm of 
the open fire; it will be even more delightful when you return. 
Hunt up a few old togs, woolen underwear, close woven woolen 
suit, heavy sweater, mittens, cap with ear tabs, and heavy 
waterproof shoes and sally forth on the quest for a new sen- 
sation. Never mind that overcoat; you will never miss it after 
the first half mile. And don't forget to stuff a few crackers in 
your pocket for that utterly unexpected hunger which will be 
waiting your arrival somewhere along the road. Now, strike 
out! 

Immediately after warming up with the vigorous exercise, 
you feel perfectly sure that there is some sort of curious exhil- 
aration which the air of summer never furnishes. Your imagina- 
tion is not fooling you. There Is one-seventh more oxygen in 
cold winter air than in warm summer air. That is the reason 
the "fire burns brighter." And by the same token every human 
faculty is keener and sharper. Incidentally the falling snow 
carries to earth with it all floating impurities and you breathe 
the purest air to be found at any time of the year. 

You have made but a few rods when you discover that snow 
is the greatest artist of nature. That unsightly shack which 
so distressed you, has taken on forms of unknown beauty; even 
that ash heap, eyesore that it was, now furnishes curves of un- 
sullied purity; the snow, like a mantleof charity, has transformed 
the ugly into the beautiful. Nor is its gift to the world merely 
pictorial. It is nature's warm blanket. This cold, frozen thing 
saves the wheat and the grain from freezing; fills up the chinks 
between ground and farmhouse, window and frame and makes 
the home warmer than it was before. 

Close to your home, no matter where you live, the records 
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on the snow will be found interesting and fascinating. The 
average city park is full of their strange story. To the open 
mind of the nature-lover they start all sorts of interesting 
speculations. Mouse, sparrow, squirrel, rabbit, fox, dog — which 
are they and what story do they tell? 

You may even find pathetic tragedies writ clear in the snow, 
if only you have learned to read the winter book of nature. 
Here see the wide sweeping record of the wings of an owl as 
they touched the snow on either side of the tiny tracks of a 
mouse. Then the prints of the wings become deeper and clearer, 
and here, where a little tuft of bloody fur is found, and the snow 
is beaten down all about, the trail suddenly ends. Perhaps the 
story of the fox that dined upon squirrel or partridge is spread 
out there full upon the ermine page of nature. Here, indeed, 
is a new chapter in your reading of nature's secrets; it is stranger 
than any fiction and dramatic as a novel. 

Then sunset across the fields of white, nowhere more ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Great bloody stabs of crimson athwart the 
western sky. The very "souls of the trees,** as Holmes called 
them, when freed from their summer bodies. Across the tiny 
brook hurrying to sea under its arching canopy of snow-laden 
willow and alder. Then the open fire! No blaze so bright, no 
cheer so real as that which greets a winter rover fresh from a 
brave little ramble over the fresh snow. 

Take a winter walk 1 
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CHAPTER II. 

Skates and Skate Sailing. 

The modern skate, briefly described, is of two kinds and 
several patterns. One is intended for speed skating and the 
other for figure skating. The best pattern for speed skating 
consists of a very thin, extremely hard, flat, steel blade, 
tapered from one-sixteenth of an inch at toe to one-thirty- 
second of an inch at heel, fourteen and one-half and fifteen 
and one-half inches in length, set in a hollow steel tube, 
from which hollow steel supports or uprights run to the metal 
foot-plates, which are in turn riveted to a thin, close fitting shoe 
having no heel. Some of the fastest speed skaters still use the 
old fashioned wood top skate screwed to the heel of the shoe 
when the ice is reached and fastened over the toes with straps; 
but this pattern is rapidly going out of vogue. The hockey 
skate, used in that game and now of great popularity among 
skaters of all ages and classes and sexes, whether they play 
hockey or not, consists of a flat blade, with either three or four 
uprights or stanchions running to the metal foot-plate screwed 
or riveted to the shoe. The length of the blade depends upon 
the length of the skater's foot. This skate is generally very 
slightly curved where the blade rests upon the ice, making 
quick turns and sharp curves possible. It is an excellent skate 
with which to learn the art of skating, but after the beginner 
has learned to feel fairly safe should be changed for the rocker 
skate or figure skate, if further progress in the sport of 
Figure Skating is an object. It is unfortunate that so many 
young people take up the flat-blade skate, either of the hockey 
or racing pattern, and then persistently stick to that pattern, 
since no general advance in the achievement of curves and 
figures is ever possible to the user of the flat-blade skate. 

Undoubtedly the best pattern for the figure skate is that 
which was taken to Europe by Jackson Haines, the American 
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skater, In 1865, and adopted by almost every European skater 
of fame from that day to this. With the revival of skating In the 
United States, and especially the Continental or "fancy" style, 
has come a demand for a skate best suited to the graceful figures 
that render this form of the art so attractive. This old, yet new, 
skate has but two uprights or stanchions from the blade to thefoot 
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or heel plates, the blade curves over in front SO as almost to touch 
the shoe; there is considerably greater distance from the skater's 
heel to the ice than In former patterns, and larger radius of the 
curve of the blade where it rests upon the Ice. The blade Is 
splayed, or wider in the middle than at the toe and heel, and 
there are deep knife edge corrugations at the toe for pirouettes 
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and toe movements. This Is the skate which Is now being used 
by the best skaters of the world, and the only pattern on which 
the larger, freer, bird-like movements so characteristic of the 
best skaters of Europe, are possible. It is an Interesting fact 
that this skate Is now the recognized standard of the leading 
instructors and experts in Figure Skating in all the prominent 
rinks and in theatrical attractions in which ice spectacles are a 
feature. 

Skating, whether the beginner has "In mind speed or figure 
work. Is best learned without human aid. An old, strong chair, 
to the legs of which have been fastened wooden runners. Is the 
best of all devices for starting the young skater on the right 
balance and contributing to his self reliance and confidence. 
Very early in the attempts at the sport, the beginner will decide 
whether he is interested in Speed or Figure Skating, and he Is 
then urged to select the correct outfit rather than adopt habits 
which it will be difficult later to break. There are scores of 
skaters now using the flat blade hockey or racing skate who will 
never achieve satisfactory speed, but who are peculiarly adapted 
to success in Figure Skating. Speed Skating Is Interesting for 
a time, and hockey is a splendid athletic game, but the 
figure skater has a pastime and an athletic pursuit which 
will interest him for a lifetime, and in which there are intricacies 
as fascinating as a geometrical puzzle. There are excellent 
books on the new forms of Figure Skating now available, the 
latest of which, Mr. Irving Brokaw's "Art of Skating" and 
"Figure Skating for Women," published in the Spalding Athletic 
Library, should be in the hands of every lover of the sport 

After the beginner has attained some measure of confidence, 
the skate sail will be found a most interesting diversion and 
addition to the sport. There are many patterns of skate sails. 
The simplest, as well as one of the best is the rectangular pattern, 
fashioned of two wooden uprights at the fore and aft ends of 
the sail with a cross piece as spreader. The size of this sail 
will depend on the designer and the sport he seeks. The average 
size recommended for an expert skater would be 6 to 7 feet in 
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height and 10 to 12 feet in width. The wooden spars at the 
ends should be of pine or spruce, squared, thicker in the middle 
than at the ends, and of one piece. The center spreader may 
be jointed or hinged. The best material for the sail is either 
unbleached muslin, which is very cheap, or the best sea island 
cotton, known as "balloon silk." In the sail can be set an oval 
or circle of celluloid as a window through which the skate sailor 
may watch his course. 

The skate sail described can be made by almost any amateur, 
will cost less than five dollars, and will return more sport for its 
cost than almost any other winter sport inplement. There are 
many other patterns of skate sails, the next best being the 
triangular or pyramid shape with the base of the pyramid 
parallel with the skater and the long end of the sail stretching 
out behind. The right dimensions for such a sail for the average 
person will be about 9 feet for the upright spar and 10 to 12 
feet for the boom. The spars can be made of heavy bamboo, 
and by means of a small pulley over the forward end of the 
boom the sail can be stretched taut. There is another foreign 
pattern sail which has a boom stretching across the two end 
spars and projecting beyond them a foot or so. Such a model 
requires a larger field of ice than those which have been described. 

Uninformed advisers recommend the flat blade skate for 
Skate Sailing. They are wrong, because sharp turns and curves 
have to be made for successful Skate Sailing. The best skate 
for the sport is either the regulation figure skate or a hockey 
skate having curved blade. The skate sail ought to be used 
only where there is ample freedom; it is not adapted to small 
skating ponds or rinks since high speed is frequently developed, 
even up to thirty miles an hour, and dangerous accidents may 
occur. 

Anyone can learn the use of the skate sail with a few hours* 
practice. Unlike the ice boat, which it so much resembles, 
tacking is done exactly the same as with a small boat, with the 
exception that when the sailor is ready to* "come about" he 
simply throws the sail up over his head, makes his right angle 
turn into the new course and the sail comes down in correct 
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position. It is also possible to shift the sail forward while under 
full speed until it is past the center, then slip it from one side 
of the body to the other, make the turn into the new course, 
and continue on the new tack. Magnificent competitive sport 
can be had with the skate sail by organizing "one design classes," 
just as in small boat sailing, so that every sailor has similar 
equipment and there are no odds. Differences in weight of the 
contestants will be about equalized by the advantage of weight 
in one position of sailing as against its disadvantages in another. 
Women pick up the sport readily and find it most interesting. 
Many a woman has learned from the skate sail, for the first 
time, that she really can handle a sail so that she is able to get 
back to the place from which she started by the otherwise in- 
comprehensible route known in yachting as "tacking." Warm 
gloves, tight fitting clothing, and some sort of face protection 
are advisable for this sport. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Norwegian Ski. 

There seems to be no doubt that the ski originated in Norway. 
But it is now to be found everywhere snow falls, from the ex- 
treme limits of Greenland to the summits of the Andes where 
South American Governments employ expert ski runners to 
carry mail. First as an implement of communication between 
nations otherwise snow bound, and now as the chosen toy of 
winter loving thousands it has fmally come into its own. 
Probably no one plaything has so rapidly forged into a leading 
place among the s|X)rt tools of the northern races as these long 
and curious "planks," as the Austrians call them. Ten years 
ago the ski was an interesting ethnological souvenir found only 
in museums; today it is hard to supply the demand for them. 
With that imitative and inventive skill characteristic of the 
Yankee, some of the best skis are now produced in the United 
States. They have improvements and changes peculiarly adapt- 
ing them to the climate and the snow of the North American 
continent, and are to be preferred to the imported article in 
every respect. 

The experts of Europe, who are without doubt far in advance 
In the practical use of the ski, for either business or sport, have 
come to regard them as superior to the snowshoe for covering 
distance and general cruising. The armies of Northern Europe 
have almost exclusively adopted skiis after competitive trials 
of them with the Canadian snowshoe. While Norway and 
Austria have settled this matter by the adoption of the ski for 
army use, Canada still maintains the supremacy of the snow- 
shoe. The battle Is still on and the wise lover of winter will 
contribute his mite to the controversy by testing both, since 
there are delights to be had with each which the other does not 
supply. 

The ski is generally made of ash of the very best quality, or 
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hickcHy. Some of the 
ski is of Northern 
Europe are made of 
elm, but the imported 
ski is of that wood 
have not proven satis- 
factory. Spruce has 
also been tried out, in 
Michigan, but with- 
out improvement over 
ash. Few of the 
implements for sport 
require such care in 
the malting and such 
accuracy of design. 
While the expert can 
manage to get along 
on poor skiis, or 
crooked ones. It is 
the height of folly for 
the amateur who cares 
about perfecting him- 
self in the sport to 
learn on anything but 
well made, correctly 
shaped and accurately 
balanced skiis. 

Among the experts 
of the north the 
length of the ski is 
generally determined 
bystretchingthehand 
over the head and 
selecting a pair that 
reach to the wrist. 
"Long" ski would be 
to where the fingers 
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bend at the second joint: "short" ski to six inches over the 
head. For general use, hill climbing, touring, and even for 
jumping, the average or the short ski is best. Short, stiff 
legged people should select a short ski, else the important 
kick-turn cannot be executed, and on this movement depends 
much of the cruising ability of the ski devotee. Long skiis 
are best only on level stretches and Hat country. There is 
a slight upturn at the toe of the ski made by steaming and 
bending the wood to a metal form. The farther north one goes, 
the higher this bend is generally carried. Four inches is a 
correct average for general use. The ski should be slightly 
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wider at the front than at the tail. The wearer's foot is placed 
about two-fifths of the distance from the tail of the ski, by 
which arrangement the bulk of the weight of the ski is forward 
of the foot. The groove is now almost universally used and 
runs either the full length of the bottom of the ski or to a place 
slightly forward of the foot. This groove tends to keep the ski 
straight, to steer it, so to speak, and is most important on hill 
descents. 

The foot binding is of the greatest importance. It must be 
rigid, yet not bind the muscles of the toes or ankle. A heavy 
boot is essential, or one with a very heavy sole, which is crowded 
or drawn firmly into the toe fastenings and then the straps 
fastened so they will not give. On the firmness and rigidity 
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of the foot binding depends* almost wholly the ability of the 
beginner to make rapid progress in the sport. 

There are two forms of foot bindings, the toe and the sole 
patterns. The sole pattern is almost unknown in the United 
States, although it is ranked very high by the experts of the 
Tyrol and the Norway chutes. The toe binding consists of a 
firm metal piece which is run through the ski, bent up on either 
side of the sole and fitted to hold the foot rigidly in place. 
Straps run from this metal piece over the toes and also back 
around the heel, being kept from slipping off the shoe by a 
small leather strap passing over the instep. This is the best 
of the toe fastenings. 

The usual accompaniment of the ski expert is one or some- 
times two sticks used to press against the snow on the level or 
to steer or brake in descending hills. When but one stick is 
used it is generally from 6 to 8 feet in length and of bamboo; 
when two are used they should not be over 5 feet in length. 
All sticks should be equipped with leather wrist thongs and 
have spikes at the bottom and rings of wood firmly attached 
about 6 inches from the bottom. It is better for the beginner 
to learn with one long stick and occasionally, as he progresses 
in confidence, to discard the stick for considerable periods of 
time, so as to increase his perfection of balance. 

Contrary to general belief. Skiing does not require great 
muscular power. It is a matter of skill of balance, a knack 
such as one learns in swimming. For this reason it is much 
better to secure a teacher, if that be possible, who will at least 
start the beginner right and save him from learning many things 
which he must later unlearn. There are nice points in the 
sport which no type can convey, but which the eye will in- 
stantly perceive as they are executed by the expert. 

Failing the advantage of a teacher note these points: Do 
not try coasting or jumping the first thing. Much better to learn 
how to get up the hill, either by the hard and difficult "herring- 
boning" method, the easier ** tacking" or the simplest of all 
methods, "side stepping.'* When you do come down remember 
that if the snow is damp and sticky you must lean back, while 
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if it is dry and frozen you must lean forward. It has been 
wisely said that when a man starts to go down hill all nature 
seems greased for the occasion. No man appreciates that as 
does the ski amateur. Every tree is a magnet, every stump and 
every rock Ijeckons your unmanageable "planks" straight 
toward destruction. Study the snow, its condition, the effect 
of the sun on it; sometimes there is fine sport to be had on 
north slopes when none can be had elsewhere. Learn the sort 
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of snow that makes for speed, for difficult climbing, for easy 
touring, and adapt your work for the day to the conditions. The 
expert ski runner knows the changing and changeableness of 
the snow as few men do. Snow with breaking crust is dangerous, 
for many reasons, while a solid crust is great sport. Avoid tracks 
made by others, especially in hill coasting. 

The fundamental things to learn in Skiing are: Darting, 
which simply means running down hill with skiis close together 
and parallel; Steering, which is done by leaning toward the side 
one wishes to go; Stemming, or Braking, which is done by 
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placing one ski at an angle with the other so as to create friction 
against the snow; the Snow Plow, which means turning the 
knees and the feet inward so as to bring the points of the skiis 
close to each other and the tails far apart turning the flat of the 
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skiis against the snow, and Slanting, which means taking a hill on 
an angle, a sort of "tacking downhill." 

All of these movements are of almost equal importance, and 
should he practised faithfully if the beginner would achieve a 
place in the sport or get most fun out of it. Stemming needs 
but a simple diagram to explain its meaning, and Steering 
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cannot be taught by any book; its balance is a thing which can 
only be learned by experience and many falls. 

No amount of book learning will make a ski runner expert 
at the sport, and the best of all the foreign books on the subject, 
published in the home of the sport, entirely evades the subject 
of Ski Jumping; nevertheless it is probable that some advice as 
to that important department of the sport will be welcomed. 
But the beginner must look more to practice than to advice. 

Start first without any take-off. Learn every balance with 
and without a pole; poles are never used in serious jumping. 
Gauge the stickiness of the snow and adjust your balance on 
arriving back on the snow after the jump to the resistance; if 
sticky snow, lean backward; if slippery, lean forward. Do not 
practice where the take-off lands you on flat ground; it is 
dangerous. There should be greater drop after the jump than 
before it. Hold your arms rigid while in the air. On touching 
the snow, the right foot, or one foot, should slightly precede the 
other. Have the tails of the skiis touch the snow first, so as to 
act as rudders and get correct position. And expect ninety per 
cent, of falls to jumps for the first hundred jumps. 

Clothing for Skiing should be hard close-woven wool. Hairy 
goods catch the snow and soon become wet. Neck and wrists 
should be fitted tight and a puttee or binding of cloth about 
the shoe top, enclosing the long trousers or closing the opening 
for snow in the shoe tops is important. 

There is an adaptation of Skiing which is great fun and con- 
sists of employing a horse to drag the ski runners about the 
country, or to the top of a hill where they may coast down. 
Long strings of ski experts are thus met with in Norway and 
Switzerland, and the merriest of sport is associated with the 
novelty. Trips to nearby towns or places of interest can thus 
be made, where a meal can be had, and the return trip can be 
done cross country or again by horse power. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SNOWSHOE3 AND ThEIR UsES. 

Like most inventions having to do with physical comfort, 
probably the snowshoe was a lazy man's gift to the race. We 
can imagine how he found that by bandaging boughs on his 
moccasined feet he could get about with less trouble than his 
fellows; the idea spread, the boughs took form, then webbing 
was run across bows of wood and the snowshoe came into 
being. 

Every locality has its own special snowshoe, ranging from 
the eleven foot models of the Alaskans to the flat boards with 
cross pieces of the Italian dwellers of the Apennines. And each 
special model, far from being just subject for ridicule by the 
folks of any other locality, proves itself to be peculiarly adapted 
to the needs of the place in which it is found. Therein lies the 
lesson of all the new implements of the now popular winter 
sports; they must be adapted to the special localities in which 
they are to be used or the fullest measure of sport cannot be had. 

The Indian of the north prefers black or yellow birch for the 
bows of his snowshoes. Failing that wood of the right quality 
he selects ash, out of which the best of the snowshoes sold in large 
cities are generally fashioned. The webbing is preferably of 
caribou hide, but as there is very little caribou hide available 
the webbing is generally made of cow hide for the important 
center and lamb skin for the filling of toe and tail piece. Properly 
treated and regularly painted with a good varnish these materials 
are entirely satisfactory for the most critical of snowshoe users. 
As a matter of fact the best snowshoes today are made by white 
men, not by Indians, just as the white man has come to make 
better canoes than the Indian ever made. The snowshoes sold 
at fair price by the leading dealers are thoroughly equal to any 
service they could be asked to give and will outwear several 
pairs of the Indian make. 
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The webbing of the center is carried around the trow of the 
snowshoe, while that of the toe and tail is passed through small 
holes bored in the bow. Where the webbing is passed through 
the bows, little knots of worsted are used to break the knife- 
like cut of the crusted snow — not because they look pretty, as 
many folks think. The making of a pair of snowshoes takes 
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the best part of several days, even with the aids of civilization, 
while among the Indian tribes of the far north several rnonths 
elapse between the time when the first tree was felled for the bows 
to the day of the finished product, including stretching of the 
skins, warpingotthe bows, lacing of the webbing and drying out. 
The size of the snowshoe as well as its pattern depends largely 
upon the size and weight of the wearer, and the uses to which 
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the snowshoe is to be put. For racing purposes the Alaskans 
use a snowshoe of 11 feet in lengtii. The Montagnais beaux use 
a snowshoe of 36 inches in width. The trappers of the Rocky 
Mountains use a sma!l "bear paw" snowshoe almost round in 
shape, and the best general snowshoe for the eastern part of 
the North American continent is the Algonquin or "club" 
pattern ranging from 40 to 50 inches in length and from 12 to 
14 inches in width. The "i?ear paw" pattern is excellent for 
brush and hill country. The size of the mesh is governed by the 
average quality of the 
snow; when the snow 
is fine and dry and 
feathery a small mesh 
is desirable, while in 
damp and moist snow 
the mesh should be 
larger. 

Fastening the snow- 
shoe to the foot is an 
important matter. 
Even the Indians and 
the trappers of the far 
north wanted to bor- 
row or buy the ingen- 
ious American snow- 
shoe sandal which "Glu«diB«"on Snomhoo, 
1 had attached to my snowshoes during a recent winter wolf 
hunting trip. These firm practical bindings are far and away 
superior to the lamp-wicking thongs or leather strings formerly 
used, especially when the walking is over hilly country, and the 
sag of the binding causes slipping of the foot on the snowshoe. 
Moccasins should be worn with snowshoes; dry tanned when the 
weather is very cold, say about zero, and oil tanned when it 
is warmer and the snow melts during the day. The binding 
should not be so tight as to Stop the circulation nor should it 
come above the toe joints. 

An excellent device popular with the Appalachian Mountain 
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Club of New England, on its winter outings on snowshoe, con- 
sists of a leather piece about the size of the foot attached to 
the under side of the snowshoe and studded with long pointed 
hob nails for ice creeping. There will often be times when 
some such device will be of the greatest value, especially in 
climbing crusted hillsides. The leather can be permanently 
attached to the snowshoe or merely tied on with rawhide thongs 
so as to be detachable if one wants to coast down hill on the 
snowshoes or does not require the additional grip on the snow. 

Almost anybody can learn to use snowshoes with little trouble. 
An hour will generally suffice the average athletic young person 
in which to secure sufficient ease in the use of the new toys to 
warrant starting off on a trip of a day or more. There are 
certain muscles which the sport calls into play, such as the 
upper thigh and the lower calf, that some folks have allowed 
to become weak and almost useless, but after a few days of 
Snowshoeing these muscles will learn their right function and 
cause little trouble. Correcting a wrong impression, it should 
be stated that the snowshoe does not really keep the walker 
on the top of the snow. When the snow is fine and the weather 
cold the snowshoe will sink in from two to five inches below 
the surface of the snow and the next step requires that it be 
lifted above the level of the snow and dragged along. This is 
the work which many beginners find most tedious and ex- 
hausting. The best way to save the strength of the beginners 
in such case is for the experts, whose muscles for the sport are 
in good trim, to "break trail" most of the time, thus reducing 
the work of the others who follow. But of course all plucky 
students of the sport will want in time to do their full share 
of the pioneering work of the leader. 

When the sport has been fairly learned; it is amazing how 
easy it becomes. Greater distances can be traveled on snow- 
shoes in a day than any member of the party could walk on 
a macadamized road. This is due partly to the increased length 
of the stride, and partly to the easy cushion on which the foot 
comes to rest. Fifty and sixty miles is not an unusual day's 
run for the expert snowshoer of the north. Thirty will be a 
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good day's work for the amateur, even after some years of 
experience. If packs of any kind are carried they should be 
of the Alpine ruck-sack pattern, consisting of a sort of loose 
knapsack swung over both shoulders and resting low in the 
back, so as not to interfere with the balance. 

A moonlight snowshoe walk over the hills such as is customary 
in Canada or in the Adirondacks, to a rendezvous where open 
fires are provided, either indoors or out, and hot meals are 
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served, is a journey never to be forgotten. One of the special 
delights of such a party is the "Grand Bounce" which consists 
of tossing some member of the party into the air from the 
center of a blanket, the edges of which are held by a score of 
friends. Sometimes the blanket is dispensed with and the 
member thus "honored" is flung up by catching hold of arms 
and legs and body. One of the most famous of the pictures of 
this sport shows the late Frederick Remington being thus flung 
heavenward by his admiring friends. 
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No sport of all the winter combines such a variety of pic- 
turesque costumes or such an international array of suitable 
material for the sport. For instance, the red and white and parti- 
colored blanket costumes are strictly Canadian in origin and 
history; the stockinette caps or toques are French; the socks, 
which are as indispensable as the snowshoes themselves, are 
German; the moccasins are Indian and the snowshoes, nine 
chances to ten, are American I 
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CHAPTER V. 
Toboggans and Bob-Sleds. 

The Canadians, winter lovers that they are, have given the 
world one of its finest implements for winter sport in the light, 
dainty, and marvelously swift toboggan. Probably no device 
of equal weight ever invented by man has attained such speed 
with such a load of valuable human lives. And when the end of 
the run is reached the thing can be picked up, tucked under an arm 
and carried back to the starting point; in fact that is the way in 
which many of the toboggans are returned to the starting point 
of some of the greatest runs in the world. *'Zitl Walk a milel'* 
said a traveled Chinaman in describing his first impression of 
the sport. 

The strictly Canadian model toboggan is now made in the 
United States as well as in Canada. There have been practically 
no changes in the design which the Dominion first chose for the 
famous slides at Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec, or Ottawa. 
Since the Indian fashioned the first toboggan with which to 
drag his winter's catch of furs out to the nearest Hudson Bay 
post, the method of construction has changed but little. The 
uses of the frail chariot are distinctively different, however; now 
it serves to convey precious freight of charming, red-cheeked 
women down precipitous artificial slides on pleasure bent, where 
once it stood for carry-all and moving van for the taciturn 
nomads of the great white silences. 

Basswood or ash strips, from four to ten in number, are used 
in making a toboggan. The length may be anywhere from 5 
to 9 feet and the bottom may be either flat, or there may be 
runners of wood or steel, usually three in number. Steel shod 
toboggans are a comparative novelty and fitted only for slides 
where ice is used; they are barred on many slides, owing to their 
speed, and they are not adapted to general use on snow. 

Toboggans can be successfully used on ordinary natural slides 
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found on snow clad hillsides, either on crusted snow or even 
on loose snow if sufficiently packed. But the customary use of 
the toboggan is now found on artificial slides, or slides in which 
the natural slope of the land is combined with an artificial 
starting incline. Many country clubs have erected such 
slides, one of the most famous in the United States being 
that erected by the Ardsley Country Club, Ardsley, N. Y. 
Another very interesting illustration of how natural and arti- 
ficial conditions may be combined to furnish a successful field for 
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this fine sport, is found in the arrangement which prevails at 
the Lake Placid Club, Essex County, N. Y. This famous 
Adirondack club may be said to be a pioneer in winter sports, 
since it has been serving its members with such entertainment 
during every winter since 1902. The toboggan slide here starts 
from the roof of the golf house, an effective and novel way of 
getting immediate elevation for a good start, and the run is 
over a quarter of a mile in length with a drop of 114 feet. The 
slide at Quebec, which starts from the Citadel and runs down to 
the Dufferin Terrace, in front of the magnificent Chateau 
Frontenac, is the best illustration of a wholly artificial slide in 
this country or perhaps in the world. There are many private 
artificial toboggan slides in the United States, one of the most 
successful being that on the property of Mr. George D. Barron, 
Rye, N. Y., which was erected for the pleasure of his two 
daughters. The framework is of steel; a drop of nearly 70 feet 
is attained before the level of the field is reached and then the 
slide runs off in a board trough until it comes to a spreading 
meadow. The slide at the Ardsley Country Club, Ardsley, 
N. Y., has been extremely successful and has been liberally 
copied elsewhere. Here the plan of renting out toboggans and 
renting the privilege of using the slide for less than a dollar an 
hour per person has been the means of paying the entire cost 
of the experiment besides furnishing great sport for the members 
and their friends. 

Wherever possible the Canadian plan of having at least two 
slides side by side, separated by a snow bank of about a foot 
in height, will be found to greatly add to the interest. Toboggans 
can then be started simultaneously and the zest of competition 
in speed added to the thrill of swift descent. On' the Mount 
Royal slide in Montreal there are five slides alongside each 
other, and when five toboggans loaded to their capacity start 
at once the sport is fast and furious. It is important that no 
toboggan be started on any slide until the party ahead is seen 
to be out in the open field or free from possible collision. 

The bob-sled or "double runner" consists of fastening together 
two low sleds by means of a board. The cost of such an outfit 
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ranges from five to five hundred dollars, and the five dollar rig 
will give almost as much sport as its expensive cousin. Steering 
is done by means of a wheel, like an automobile, controlling the 
front sled, or by means of ropes run through pulleys and held 
in the hand; this latter is the custom on Swiss slides. There 
are very few natural slides adapted to the bob-sled in this 
country, although there is great sport every winter in the com- 
petitions held between the coasting teams of several towns on 
Long Island, N. Y., and there is no reason why the sport should 
not become widely popular where towns are willing to devote 
certain roads or streets to the sport, as they do abroad. Hand- 
some bob-sleds, cushioned in velvet and steered like a motor 
car, are drawn by horses and are capacious enough to carry 
twenty or more persons. 

The greatest bob-sled SF>ort In the world is found on the 
famous "Cresta Run'* in St. Moritz, Switzerland, or the equally 
famous "Kloster Run" in the town of Davos, Switzerland. Both 
of these wonderful coasts are over two miles in length, are on 
ordinary post roads set aside for the sport at certain seasons, 
and attract thousands of visitors from all over the world. Usually 
there is plenty of snow during the winter season at these resorts; 
when there is, the courses are built up at certain curves with 
great embankments of snow on which water is sprayed and then 
the resulting ice makes the course for much of its length a sheet 
of glass. At all intersecting roads there are danger signals set 
as the coaster starts from the top, and even the mail sleighs 
respect the sport. Speed of over ninety miles an hour is made 
on certain parts of these runs. The *'Cresta Run" is regarded 
as the most difficult and the most interesting; one place in it 
known as the **Battledore and Shuttlecock" is probably the 
most superb piece of coasting ever built. At the close of the run 
there is a wonderful leap through the air which carries sled and 
rider 50 to 60 feet. The start and finish are timed by threads 
broken by the sled which thereby starts and stops a timing 
clock. Single sleds, of the pattern known to Americans as 
skeleton or clipper sleds, are generally used, having steel runners, 
open sides and big cushions set well back toward the end of the 
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seat. Bob-sleds are also used on some of these runs and are 
occasionally steered by women. 

Pet dogs can be trained successfully to drag small toboggans 
or sleds just as the famous "huskie" dogs of Alaska do. The 
use of dogs for dragging snow vehicles is by no means limited 
to the wild wastes of Alaska, however. There are many dogs 
so used in the Adirondacks and in Canada. The famous dog 
team owned by Lord Minto, which was kept in Quebec several 
winters, was the means of initiating thousands of Americans into 
the sport of Dog Sledding. And the world famous races of dog 
teams dragging great loads, which Jack London has immortalized 
In his dramatic stories of the far north, are recalled by every 
lover of winter life in the silent places. 

A small dog sled is use*ful not merely as a vehicle for dogs to 
drag; it is the easiest way for man to carry any considerable 
load. The simplest pattern is a flat toboggan, generally of three 
strips of very thin basswood, ash or cedar, and in the case of the 
Indian made type is put together entirely without nails or screws 
of any kind, rawhide thongs taking their place. A one-man 
toboggan should be not over 4 feet in length and about 12 to 
14 inches wide at the front and 2 inches narrower at the tail. 
The Indians make such a toboggan, and of this size, which weighs 
less than 3 pounds. 

A very simple and very efficient sled for either man or dog 
to drag is made from a couple of barrel staves on which a flat 
board is fastened in such fashion as to permanently preserve 
the full bend of the staves, then a back piece is fastened at right 
angles to the bottom board and braces run from the front of the 
bottom board to the top of the back board. A cross piece should 
be fastened at the front end of the staves and on this a whiffle- 
tree can be set; not until a man tries dragging a load with and 
without a whififletree does he realize its value. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Ice Boats and Scooters. 

After a trial of all the sports of all the year, from running 
foamy rapids in your own canoe to sailing over the earth on the 
wings of an aeroplane, the honest critic will award the palm to 
Ice Boating for its unrivalled excitement, its unapproached speed 
and its glorious intoxication. No man ever believed that he had 
been nipped by the frost while he was making his first trip in 
an ice yacht; his fast beating heart was pumping too much red 
blood through his delighted body to permit any such thing I 

Ninety miles an hour is credibly reported as the occasional 
speed of the ice yacht. The greatest authority on the subject 
is of the opinion that no real limit can be set for the speed of 
the craft, since ideal conditions of wind and weather and ice, 
and ideal construction of the craft for utilizing these conditions 
have never been combined and probably never will be. It is 
known beyond the shadow of a doubt, however, that the ice 
yacht can and does sail faster than the wind which is blowing 
at the time, strange as this statement may appear to the un- 
informed. For absolute beauty of motion, with least sensation 
of striving after speed, with smallest appreciable evidence of 
friction, and almost utter absence of that noise which is the 
general accompaniment of all fast traveling, the ice yacht is 
absolutely unique and unsurpassed. An initiation trip of a few 
miles will furnish sensations so novel and so fascinating as to be 
incomparable with any other sport the winter lover has tested; 
he will be a hardened and blase soul if then and there he does not 
vow further acquaintance with the thrilling pastime. 

The ice yacht is a development of the ice boat, which was a 
square box set on steel runners and propelled by a sail. It may 
be said that for purposes of easy definition the only differences 
now existing between an ice boat and an ice yacht are differences 
of cost; like the "pole'* of the country boy angler and the "rod" 
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of the city angler, both the ice boat and the ice yacht have the 
same uses and furnish the same sport. If the craft is simple and 
perhaps home-made it will probably be an ice boat; if it is made 
by professionals, with due reference to "center of effort" in the 
placing of sails, has red velvet cushions and that sort of thing, 
you are privileged to call it an ice yacht. Either one will give 
all the sport any reasonable man is entitled to in this wicked 
world. 

Ice yachts cost between fSOO and SS.OOO, although there is 
said to be at least one which c<»t over this latter figure. Ice 
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boats cost from $5 up, depending largely uF>on who does the work 
of making them. Along the lower reaches of the Hudson River 
there are any number of successful ice boats which cost less than 
|25 apiece, and they furnish magnificent sport. Any small boy 
with a knack for mechanical work can make himself an ice boat 
that will serve every purpose and teach him the rudiments of 
steering and managing the craft; and he will find many surprises 
in learning the new sport, even although he may be a clever small 
boat sailor on water. 

The handsomest and finest ice yachts in the world are found 
along the Hudson River in New York State, near the city of 
Poughkeepsie. There are also many fine ice yachts used on the 
Shrewsbury River in New Jersey, on Orange Lake, Newburgh, 
N. Y., on Lakes George and Champlain, and a very consider- 
able interest in the sport among the winter-loving sports- 
men of the northwestern United States, especially Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota. With that daring characteristic of the 
western folks, the ice yachts of the Northwest seem to be planned 
more with reference to general use under all conditions of smooth, 
rough or snowy ice than some of the more highly perfected 
eastern craft which are seldom used unless conditions are perfect. 
Thus the westerner gets a much larger amount of sport out of the 
season than the easterner; fourteen days of good sport is all that 
some of the eastern ice yacht enthusiasts expect during a full 
season. 

While there are several interesting designs of ice yachts in 
genera! use among the experts of the sport, and any number 
of "freak" designs, some of which have demonstrated their 
ability to walk away with handsome prizes, there has come to 
b^ coniparative uniformity as to general lines of construction.- 
And from these lines it would be best for the ice yacht builder 
not tc deviate too much, although minor constructive details 
still leave considerable room for experiment and originality. 

The generally accepted design of the fastest and best ice 
yachts is that of a cross, in which the center timber, also some- 
times called the backbone or the hull, running fore and aft, is 
crossed, just a little forward of half its length, by the runner 
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plank. A successful western design consists of two center 
timbers spread apart several feet in the center of the craft and 
joined at the forward end, or bowsprit, and at the extreme 
stern, where the rudder is located. The best material for the 
backbone or center timber is either basswood or butternut. Oak 
is generally used for the runner plank; clear spruce for the mast 
and spars. The cockpit or seat is merely a place for the steers- 
man and guests to half lie or half sit, and is generally provided 
with a combing and rails. Cushions of hair^ cork, moss, or hay 
are provided. All running gear, except the main sheet rope, is 
of plow steel rope or flexible wire. Sails are of cross-cut pattern 
used in racing water yachts. 

The most important items of the ice yacht, after the frame, 
are the runners and the rudder. Here great care should be 
exercised to get the right thing. Certain fixed standards of 
material, design and hang are almost universal. The runners 
and the rudder, which are almost identical in shape, are of 
V-shaped castings; the very best grade of cast iron seems to be 
most preferred. The fact that, after a few weeks of sailing, these 
runners have to be sharpened, and that the friction and heat 
developed in their use gives them a dense hardening which it 
takes considerable filing to penetrate, warrants the use of runner 
material not too hard at the start. Tool steel, Norway iron, 
phosphor bronze and even brass have been used; the best results 
seem to come from good quality castings. There is difference 
of opinion whether there should be rock to the runner or con- 
siderable flat area, but the consensus of opinion favors a slight 
rock to the runners and less to the rudder. Between the rudder 
and the bottom of the cockpit a large rubber block is inserted 
to take some of the jar and vibration. The runners are per- 
manently fastened to the runner plank, allowing play up and 
down, while the rudder is set in a rudder post which has a Y 
at the lower end, allowing the rudder vertical motion. The 
tiller should be a long iron bar wrapped with cord, lest some 
thoughtless guest, with perspired hand, comes to grief. Cock- 
pit rails should be similarly wrapped. 

The craft to which reference has so far been made is of the 
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general Hudson River pattern. No dimensions' have been given, 
but for the further information of the interested reader planning 
to enter the sport, the following dimensions of a successful ice 
yacht of this type are here appended. The figures will be useful 
to those planning smaller cratt if the same proportions are ob- 
served, although the size, known as the Two Hundred and Fifty 
Square Foot Area Design, has proven itself especially useful as 
an all-around fast ice yacht for the largest number of days. 
Backbone, 30 feet over all, 4}^ inches thick, 11 inches wide at 
runner plank; nose, 3J4 inches; heel, 45i inches; runner plank 
over all, 16 feet 8 inches; cut of runners, 16 feet; length of cock- 
pit, 7 feet 6 inches; width, 3 feet 7 inches. Mast stepped 9 feet 
6 inches aft of backbone tip. The rig is jib and mainsail; dimen- 
sions of jib, on stay, 12 feet; leech, 9 feet 9 inches; foot, 7 feet 
3 inches; mainsail, hoist, 12 feet; gaff, 10 feet 3 inches; leech, 
24 feet; boom, 18 feet. Sail area, 248.60. Such a craft as this 
can be built for about $200. 

The ice yacht sailor will learn many things about sailing 
which he never learned from handling water craft. The sails 
are trimmed flat all the time in ice yacht sailing. There is no 
such thing as "going before the wind" with free sheet, in the 
manner familiar to water yachtsmen, for the excellent reason 
that no ice yacht will hold its direction sailing in this fashion, in 
wind of any considerable speed. The marvelous ease with which 
the craft is steered will amaze every yachtsman, especially those 
familiar with the hard helm of the average catboat. Many a 
beginner at the Ice Yachting game turns his tiller too sharply 
and finds himself flung off and sailing away over the smooth ice 
while his craft spins on her center. The ordinary way to stop 
the craft is to run up into the wind; sometimes the rudder is 
turned square across the direction after this position is attained, 
and a quick stop can thus be made, but it is a severe strain on 
the craft. Ice yachts are "anchored" by heading them into the 
wind, loosening the jib sheets and turning the rudder crosswise. 
Frequently passengers or crew are carried on the extreme outer 
edges of the runner plank, and the sensation when this runner 
gradually rises in the air is thrilling indeed. It is not generally 
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regarded as good sailing, however, to have the runners leave the 
ice much. It is much better and much safer for the amateur 
at the sport to learn something of the handling of the craft from 
experienced friends before he ventures abroad alone; there are 
immense boulders away up on the dry land of the Hudson's 
shores which have been the lodging places of some fine new Ice 
yachts that the tyro sailors could not even steer, much less stop. 

The most interesting novelty in Ice-yachting seen in recent 
years is the invention of Mr. William H. Stanbrough, of New- 
burgh, N. Y., and consists of a cockpit which can be made to 
swing from side to side of the yacht, according to the point of 
sailing, etc. The cockpit rests on the runner plank and on a 
track, and is provided with wheels which permit it to run easily 
back and forth. The center of the cockpit is well forward, pro- 
viding better distribution of weight and, by means of drums 
and cables, the steering is managed from a tiller post, much as 
the steering of the sailing canoe is done. The shifting of weight 
makes it possible to either keep the craft on three runners or to 
lift the windward runner In the air at will. The device has 
been tested for several seasons and is enthusiastically praised 
by those who have adopted it. 

The greatest authority on Ice yachting in America is the 
noted sportsman, Mr. Archibald Rogers, of Hyde Park, N. Y., 
whose interest in the sport is not confined to the handling of 
his famous ice yachts, among which the "Jack Frost*' ranks 
first, but includes as well scientific researches as to materials 
for construction of the ice yacht, and whose amateur workshop 
and ice yacht house is a storehouse of information on the sport. 
The most successful builder of ice yachts is George Buckhout, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., builder of the famous successes, "Jack 
Frost," owned by Mr. Archibald Rogers, and "Icicle," Mr. John 
Roosevelt, owner, and many Western ice yachts. 

The Great South Bay "Scooter." 

Valuable as is the ice yacht as a gift of America to the sport of 
the world, it is probable that the craft known as the "Scooter," 
which originated on the waters of the Great South Bay, Long 
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Island, N. Y., excels it in value, for already this unique invention 
has been taken up not merely by the sportsmen of the world 
but by hundreds of others whose requirements for sport and 
work the odd craft seems exactly to fill. Many lives have already 
been saved by the "scooter,** and its growing popularity wherever 
open water, which wholly or partly freezes, is found, indicates 
that it has an important future. The "scooter** may be properly 
classed among ice yachts, since it truly sails successfully over 
ice. But it does much more than this, for it will also sail in 
water, safely go from ice to open water and back again from open 
water to ice. There is no craft or machine, so far devised by 
man, so nearly similar to the amphibious wild duck, and the 
simplicity of the construction of the craft, as well as its ease of 
handling, renders it more than ordinarily interesting and valuable 
to, seekers after novelties in sport that are worth while. 

The "scooter** is an evolution. It is a cross between the round- 
nosed spoon bottomed ducking boat rigged with sails and the 
old pioneer ice boat which was nothing more than a square box 
on iron runners. Some of the best ''scooters** now in use on the 
Great South Bay were built by men who never did a stroke of 
boat building before. Some were built by boys. Anybody can 
build one, and the completed craft, sails and all, ought not to 
cost over J5100. They are the safest, the most compact, the 
easiest stowed, the most durable, and the greatest sport furnish- 
ing toys for their cost and size which the winter loving folks of 
the world have so far been introduced to. Let*s get acquainted 
with them. 

Imagine the bowls of two wooden spoons 15 feet long, with a 
width, or beam, of 4 to 5 feet. The upper wooden shell, which is 
the deck of the craft, is curved over from bow to stern and from 
one side to the other like the back of a turtle. The lower wooden 
shell is almost a duplicate of the upper one, which makes the 
craft almost flat bottomed. There is no keel or centerboard or 
opening of any kind on the bottom. There is a cockpit about 
5 feet long and about 2 feet wide, around which runs a heavy 
combing 3 Inches high and very solidly built. The runners of 
the craft are 20 inches apart, along 10 feet of the bottom, are 
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slightly rocked, 1 inch wide and iH inch high. They are of 
steel or brass, the latter allowing of quick sharpening for races 
or hard ice. 

The mast, set well aft, is about 10 feet in height, and the 
handiest rig is jib and mainsail, the latter either with boom and 
gaff or sprit. A small boom for the foot of the jib is customary, 
and in the handling of this jib is the whole secret of steering and 
managing the craft. The bowsprit should be large and project 
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about 3 feet beyond the, hull. In many "scooters" the bow- 
sprit is made removable so that larger ones m^iy be substituted 
for changes in weather. The spread of sail in a "scooter" is 
lateral rather than high, and must be well astern since the canvas 
of the craft is all that Is used to steer her, no rudder of any kind 
being used. A "scooter" of 10 foot mast will carry a mainsail 
having an 8 foot gaff and a 15 foot boom, with a leech of about 
IS feet. The foot of the jib will be 7 feet and the leech the same, 
or slightly more. 
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The material used for the making of the "scooter" is generally 
pine and oak. Additional items of the equipment consist of a 
pike pole having sharpened ends and a pair of oars. Steering 
is done by a combination use of the jib, change in the location 
of the skipper or crew, and occasionally by the manipulation 
of the mainsail. By paying out the jib sheet and hauling in on 
the mainsheet, the "scooter" will come up into the wind like a 
fin keel water yacht; she will do this even more prettily If the 
weight of skipper or crew is moved slightly forward, throwing 
weight on the forward part of the runners. Like an ice yacht, 
the "scooter" does not sail well before the wind; one must tack 
before the wind as well as into it. Two is the customary crew, 
although three are sometimes carried. 

Open water must be dived into exactly straight or an upset 
will occur. Manipulation of the mainsail and jib is most im- 
portant at this critical point of sailing. To climb up from the 
open water onto ice again is easier for the "scooter" than one 
would believe who has not seen it. The weight of crew is shifted 
aft, there is a bit of helping with the sharp crook of the pike pole 
and off she goes over the smooth ice again. 

The headquarters of the "scooter" interest is found in the 
vicinity of Patchogue, Long Island, N. Y., and the picturesque 
events run off there every winter draw thousands of New Yorkers. 
The most noted designer and builder of "scooters" is Henry V. 
Watkins, of Bellport, N. Y., on the Great South Bay, and the 
patron saint of the quaint new sport Is the noted sportsman, 
raconteur and host, Captain Bill Graham, of The Anchorage, 
Blue Point, Long Island. The seeker after something novel in 
winter entertainment is strongly urged to make the acquaintance 
of the new sport of "Scootering" as practised here in Great South 
Bay, where the sport was born. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Hockey, Curling and Other Games. 

Hockey, played on ice, is one of the most fascinating and 
spectacular games so far devised by the sport loving people of 
the north. It owes its origin to the Canadians, and was probably 
a development of Indian games played between Indians and 
white men. Perhaps no winter sport of the day draws such 
crowds of spectators or rouses such enthusiasm as a Hockey 
match between two rival teams from nearby Canadian cities, 
and the beauty of the game lies largely in the fact that even 
without technical understanding of the rules, the spectators 
fully appreciate the spirited play. Hockey may be regarded 
as the Canadian national game, and it is spreading very rapidly 
throughout the northern part of the United States and among 
many of the winter sport centers of Europe. 

A hockey field should be 112 feet in length by 58 feet wide. At 
the ends of this field goal posts, 4 feet in height and 6 feet apart, 
are erected. Teams consist of seven players each. The necessary 
implements for the sport are hockey sticks with long handles 
and flat curved blades, disks of vulcanized rubber called the 
"puck,^' 1 inch thick and 3 inches in diameter. The game is 
divided into halves of twenty minutes* duration each, with an 
intermission. The positions of the seven players are indicated 
by the names goal-tend, point, cover-point, rover, center, and 
right and left wings. The rules are very simple. Minor changes 
In them occur from season to season, and the latest, as published 
in the Spalding Athletic Library on Ice Hockey, should be con- 
sulted. There is penalty for off-side play, as in foot ball. Rough- 
ness which characterized the early history of the game has been 
almost entirely eliminated. Speed, endurance, judgment, and 
skill are now placed above strength, body checking, or inter- 
ference. The best players of the day are the cleanest players, 
and are rarely injured or penalized. The game becomes faster 
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and more scientific every sesson, and team play increases over 
former individual play. Teams made up of women are organized 
among skating entliusiasts and tliere is increasing Interest in 
active participation in this fine sport by the skilied women 
skaters of the Dominion and of American and Swiss skating 
centers. 

The roarin' Scotch game of Curling seems steadily to hold its 
own in spite of its age, the competition of many new forms of 
winter entertainment and the fact that it is far from spectacular. 
Among experts, it is claimed that the game is actually increasing 
in popularity throughout the northern climes where winter means 
good Ice and steady cold. There are over twenty-five affiliated 
clutre in the Grand National Curling Club of the United States, 
and in Canada there are many hundreds of clubs, some under 
royal patronage. The Royal Caledonian Curling Club, with 
King George V as its patron, is the leading organization. 

A field of ice. which must bs very smooth and 42 yards in 
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length by 10 yards In width, forms the curling ground. Con- 
centric rings, 3 in number, being 2 feet, 4 feet and 7 feet from 
the center or tee, are drawn on the ice 38 yards from each other. 
A central line is drawn from tee to tee, also cross lines known 
as "hog scores," "sweeping scores," "back score" and "middle 
score." The "hog score" is placed one-sixth of the entire length 
of the playing field. The stones are of granite, highly polished, 
not over 44 pounds in weight, nor over 36 inches in circum- 
ference. There are two teams of four men each in a game and the 
absolute dictator of the play is the "skip," or leader, of each 
team. The "besom," or broom, plays a most important part in 
the game, for with it the speed of the stone may be increased 
or checked, and to a certain measure even the direction may be 
altered. With every stone played, a "head" is said to be com- 
pleted, and an agreed number of "heads" constitutes a game. 

To the young people of this day, whose lives have not brought 
them into contact with this ancient and quaint Scottish game, 
with a written history running back nearly a thousand years. 
Curling may seem to lack the elements of physical activity and 
athletic movement, but it makes up fully in the charming humors 
of the game, merry sallies of wit and picturesque turns of speech. 
Nor is the handling of 40-pound stones the child's play which the 
uninitiated may think. 

The latest rules and records of the game will be found In the 
Spalding Athletic Library volume devoted to the game of 
Curling. 

There are a number of interesting and sprightly games which 
can be played on an ice field in addition to Hockey and Curling. 
Every ocean traveler is familiar with the fun of shuffleboard as 
played on the Atlantic liners, and merely the suggestion of its 
usefulness as a winter sport is needed to bring it into its rightful 
place in winter sport programs. There are certain general 
customs in regard to playing the game which may or may not 
be followed. The very elasticity of the methods of play renders 
the game especially suited to those places where some sort of 
impromptu sport can be arranged in which everybody can take 
part. 
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Shuflfleboard, as played on the ice, would best please every- 
body taking part in the game if made simple as to rules and 
equipment. The only necessary equipment consists of a set of 
wooden disks, about 4 inches in diameter and at least 1 inch 
thick, and the sticks for shoving the disks, which should be 
about 5 feet in length and furnished with a Y-shaped or half 
round end which may be part of the stick or fastened to it 
securely. The disks are shoved, not struck, from a standing 
position at each tee, toward the concentric circles marked on 
the ice at the other tee, or into one of nine squares marked out 
as a tee. These squares may be numbered with reference to the 
difficulty of their achievement with the disk. Squares of penalty, 
or "minus** squares are often placed in front. Two, four or more 
persons may play the game, partners may be chosen, and so 
little experience is required that everybody will join in. The 
tees should be anywhere from 25 to 50 feet apart, the distance 
being determined by the condition of the ice. Women become 
very expert at this thoroughly interesting winter pastime. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Carnivals and Gymkhana Sports 

Where winter is at all reliable, and snow and ice can be con- 
fidently counted upon in advance, no outdoor festival of the 
whole year will furnish such invariable delight as the winter 
carnival. There seems to be some unique quality about winter 
which stimulates to merriment and enthusiasm. It is some- 
thing more than the scientific fact that one-seventh more oxygen 
is found in the cold air of winter than in the warm air of summer. 
The same group of young people will reveal in winter depths of 
fun and prankish tendencies unsuspected by any actions of the 
summer time. Staid matrons have been known to try the 
turkey trot on snowshoes who never tried it anywhere else; and 
contributing thereby entertainment which neither they nor their 
friends ever before suspected them capable of. Nobody stands 
about in wallflower pose when the winter carnival is on. 

Canada started the world on the winter carnival. And then, 
because some of the thoughtless folks whom she desired as 
settlers and immigrants got the mistaken idea that Canada was 
a land of snow and ice, she suddenly dropped the thing. Now, 
with a better knowledge of her magnificent climate spread 
abroad over the world, she has sensibly gone back to the enjoy- 
ment of those delightful and exhilarating winter pastimes which 
no other people on earth know so well how to arrange and par- 
ticipate in, and she again welcomes the seeker after winter joys. 
There is inspiration and information for every lover of winter 
joys in even the briefest visit to the Dominion during the couple 
of cold months of the year. Perhaps the presence there of so 
much of the French gayety and vivacity reveals the secret of 
her wonderful success in the carnivals of winter. 

But Canada is no longer the exclusive authority upon the 
enjoyment of winter. Switzerland, Norway, and some parts of 
the United States are but little behind in fostering the winter 
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carnival. It is an unquestioned truth that nowhere in the world is 
there larger interest in winter pastimes than in the United States. 

Country clubs, outdoor organizations of all l<inds, even groups 
of serious folks interested primarily in the betterment of the 
locality or the town in which they live, and in some few cases 
town governments themselves, are now aware of the delightful 
vacations which may be enjoyed by merely taking advantage 
of the local presence of cold weather and snow. On Long Island, 
New York State, in recent years there has been an illustration 
of this spirit to the extent of closing the schools when the big 
bob-sled races with the neighboring town take place, just as in 
sunny California the schools are often closed when snow falls 
in order to let the youngsters revel in its unusual beauty. 

All a big winter carnival needs, given the right sort of winter, 
is a moving spirit. Let somebody start the thing and the ex- 
pression of interest will be immediate, and support will be 
generous. The very novelty of the affair will attract attention 
and draw people. And once it has been successfully carried 
out there will be large demands for its repetition. The famous 
ice palaces of Montreal, with their accompanying picturesque 
carnivals, did not die for lack of interest or patronage; they were 
killed intentionally, because they carried a wrong impression to 
the balance of the world. In time they will be revived. 

An ice palace sounds elaborate and difficult, but it need be 
neither. Blocks of ice or a foundation of a wooden structure 
upon which streams of water are played may be employed to 
create a structure big enough for the sport of attack and defense 
by armies on snowshoes and skiis, carrying torches and burning 
red fire. Exceedingly interesting effects can be obtained at very 
slight expense, providing of course that the local weather man 
can be relied upon to furnish his part of the program. 

There may be moonlight snowshoe tramps over the hills, snow- 
shoe races where start and finish are in front of a grand-stand, 
or in the center of a rink, where folks can keep moving, ski races 
and ski coasting, skating exhibitions, costume skating with 
prizes for the best costume representative of winter; skating 
races, couple skating in fancy movements or speed contests. 
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fancy dancing on skates, individual and couple; parade of 
decorated sleighs, floats, sleds, or toboggans; parades of snow- 
shoers, ski runners, and skaters in costume. 

Any number of most interesting events can be run off on an 
ke field, such as hoop races, wheelbarrow races, potato races, 
snowshovel races, where the men drag the girls one-half the dis- 
tance and the girls drag the men the other half; night-shirt 
races, where the girls aid the men to get into a night-shirt, the 
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men skate a short distance and then the girls aid them to get 
out of the night-shirt; necktie and cigarette races in similar 
fashion; ski races, where the men or women are drawn by horses; 
snowshoe obstacle races, getting through a barrel, over a fence. 
climbing a rope ladder; toboggan races, in which two persons sit 
on the toboggan and propel it by hands or feet over the ice; 
and lanterns of all kinds everywhere, electric illumination, if 
it can be arranged, colored fire, torches, toboggans rigged with 
tiny batteries and carrying individual insignia and emblems, 
costumes similarly lighted, topped off by the moonlight. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Hints for Country Clubs. 

There is no reason why the average country club of the 
northern part of the United States or Canada should close up 
shop and hibernate during the winter. Some few pioneering 
clubs have already demonstrated that there is as much interest 
in sports of the winter as in those of the summer, and they are 
keeping open house all the year round. Some of the methods 
which are employed to interest the membership and provide 
what that membership desires in the way of winter pastimes 
may be of value to other organizations. 

A toboggan slide will interest a very large proportion of the 
membership and can generally be managed on such a basis as 
to pay for itself, or at least for its maintenance. This has been 
the experience of the famous Ardsley Country Club, Ardsley, 
N. Y., which even went to the extreme of bringing to its club a 
recognized tobogganning expert of Canada, who directed the 
construction of its slide, and manages the rental of the toboggans 
and the maintenance of the slide. Almost any hilly country 
is adapted to the erection of a toboggan slide, and with a slight 
artificial stand with which to create initial impetus, a fme slide 
can be arranged. In small towns and sparsely settled com- 
munities it is often possible to arrange with the authorities for 
the use of one of the roads for certain hours or certain days, and 
with the placing of watchers at cross roads some of the magnificent 
sport which Switzerland enjoys in the way of coasting ought to 
be possible. The Lake Placid Club in the Adirondacks starts 
its toboggan slide from the roof of the golf house, which offers 
a suggestion other clubs may care to follow. Wooden troughs 
can be erected to carry the slide across brooks or gulleys, then 
the natural resources of the ground and the snow utilized again. 
The famous Swiss runs are first banked with snow and then 
water, which is piped all along the run, is sprayed upon the 
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snow banks. There is tremendous side thrust to a heavily 
loaded toboggan or bob-sled going at great speed around a 
curve, and the construction of the slide should be strong and safe. 
The construction of an ice rink is easy where there is either 
a small brook nearby or water piped to the vicinity. Tennis 
courts are often used as the foundation of ice rinks, and serve 
admirably, but the water must be drawn off at the first approach 
of spring or the field will remain soft for an uncomfortably long 
time. The better plan is to have a special field for the ice rink. 
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lay clay foundation and make side walls of 8 or 10 inches in 
height. When the first cold weather comes spray the field with 
a fine rose spray flung high in the air so that it freezes imme- 
diately upon touching the ground. Do not flood any skating 
field unless you want shell ice, at least not in the vicinity of 
New York or any place of similar average temperature. Of 
course, where there is a running brook, the building of a low 
dam, often merely 2 or 3 feet in height, will serve to back the 
water up over lowlands and provide a very satisfactory skating 
field during steady cold weather. A flood-gate should be put 
in the dam, however, so as to raise the level at any time, and 
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thus create a new skating surface and get rid of the snow. It 
Is most important that when snow has fallen on a skating field 
it must not be walk-^ over, since the hardened footprints will 
remain and form annoying lumps, even after the balance of the 
snow has melted. It is much better to remove all snow as it 
falls, however, unless the size of the field is too large. Skating 
on ice which has been formed by spraying onto clay bottom- 
may begin when linch of ice has been formed. Where ice forms 
over water, the following thicknesses are necessary for various 
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weights: 2 inches will sustain a man or properly spaced infantry; 
4 inches will sustain a horse; 6 inches will sustain crowds in 
motion; 8 inches will sustain men. carriages, and horses; 15 inches 
will sustain passenger trains. Ice which is disintegrated by the 
action of salt water loses nearly 50 per cent, of its sustaining 
strength. It is now generally calculated that the large free 
skating coming into popularity in this country, and known as 
the International style, requires a rink of about 25 by 50 feet 
for a dozen persons. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Where Winter Sports are Found. 

The number of places where winter sports are now made a 
special feature increases almost daily. Thanks to the success 
of the winter resorts of Switzerland, the United States and 
Canada are now providing splendid opportunities for winter 
outings by opening up many summer resorts well suited to 
winter entertainment, and the sports then so popular. When 
the American takes up any form of sport he generally takes it 
up with enthusiasm, and this seems to be the fact with reference 
to the new winter sports. 

Among the !arg3 country clubs that of Ardsley, N. Y.; Tuxedo, 
N. Y.; Brookline, Mass., and Lake Placid, N. Y., have made 
immediate and tremendous success of the innovation, although 
the Lake Placid Club is something more than a local country 
club, since it has members all over the world and offers hos- 
pitality even to non-members who are properly introduced. 
This club was the pioneer club in this country in winter enter- 
tainment of its members and their friends. Saranac Lake, also 
in the Adirondacks, is a now famous winter resort. The mag- 
nificent new Fort William Henry Hotel, Lake George, N. Y., 
keeps open all winter with a large patronage of winter sport 
enthusiasts. This location, like that of the Lake Placid Club, 
offers the peculiar advantage of lake sports, such as ice yacht- 
ing, trotting races on the ice, fishing through the ice, etc. The 
Fort William Henry Hotel is so near to the great centers of 
metropolitan population that many New Yorkers make the 
habit of spending the week-end there during the entire winter. 

New England furnishes a large group of winter sport head- 
quarters. The famous Appalachian Mountain Club is located 
in Boston, and the winter outings of this club have had much 
to do with the growing popularity of the new national habit. 
One of the nearest famous winter resorts to Boston is the superb 
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Poland Springs House, Poland, Maine, which has but recently 
caught the spirit of this new thing and already features winter 
entertainment of guests as one of its most important depart- 
ments. Few houses on the continent are better equipped to 
comfortably care for critical guests in winter, for few houses 
have entertained so many critical and aristocratic guests in 
summer. 

There are over 25 hotels And resorts in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire that keep open house now all winter, ranging 
from the cosy little inns which are the summer rendezvous of 
the mountain lovers to the great caravansaries at Bretton Woods, 
famous the world over for the luxury and elegance of their equip- 
ment and service. Some of the more important of these resorts 
are the Park View, Bethlehem, N. H.; Mount Madison House, 
Gorham; Gray's Inn, Jackson; Lancaster House, Lancaster, and 
other houses on Lakes Winnepesaukee and Sunapee, New 
Hampshire. The famous Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, Vermont, 
has met the demand for winter accommodations and several of 
the finest of the Rangeley Lakes houses in Maine. 

Canada remains the real home of the winter sport enthusiast. 
It is here that winter is reliable and permanent. Montreal no 
longer has the ice palace and the carnival, but the winter spirit 
is still there as buoyant and as stirring as ever. Quebec makes 
a feature of her winter life and maintains a long list of special 
winter attractions. 

One of the most attractive of the winter sport centers 
of Canada is the Highland Inn, Algonquin National Park, 
among the Highlands of Ontario. Elaborate plans are being 
made to create a permanent winter rendezvous in this 
megnificent region. St. Agathe, not far from Montreal, is 
yearly the scene of much winter merry-making and some of 
the best coasting to be had anywhere. The latest news from 
the Dominion is to the effect that the string of unrivalled 
hotels and resorts of the Canadian Rockies will soon keep open 
house every winter. Glacier and Field, in British Columbia, 
have been the winter rendezvous for many experienced travelers 
for several years and are always open, while the chateau at Lake 
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Louise, probably the most beautifully located hostelry on this 
continent, although now closed in winter, will be fitted to accom- 
modate guests during the cold months of the year. No section 
of the continent more accurately typifies the Swiss winter resorts 
than this part of the Canadian west. 

The great winter resorts abroad are Davos and St. Moritz 
in Switzerland, with Grindelwald fast coming to the front, and 
some of the new places in the Tyrol bespeaking the privilege of 
a visit that their charms may be compared with tl;e older places. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Hunting on the Snow. 

For the sportsman who seeks a winter outing In which he may 
do hunting of some kind, there are many interesting places. If 
he is of the new generation of hunters who carry the camera 
rather than the rifle he may start his quest in the nearest city 
park and have rare sport indeed. In the city of New York, and 
many places of similar latitude, the squirrels do not den up but 
remain active, foraging about for food and sport all winter. 
They make splendid models for the camera enthusiast, and are 
much tamer in winter than in summer, as well as much easier 
to photograph, owing to the absence of leaves. 

The real hunter of wild animals, he who uses barrel of steel 
and wants something more than a picture as evidence of his 
prowess, can find excellent sport after the fox, the hare, the 
moose, and the wolf. Most of the northern United States pro- 
vides some form of hunting all winter for the man who loves 
the great white silences. In sections of Wisconsin and Michigan 
there is royal sport in seeking the grey or timber wolf, probably 
the most destructive wild creature roaming this continent today, 
and responsible for the decimation of the wild life of the continent 
more than all the hunters together multiplied by ten. The 
United States Government has recently published information 
concerning the damage to live stock and wild game done by the 
timber wolf which ought to start every user of a rifle or shot-gun 
after the "varmint" post haste. Here is new and difficult game 
which is worth hunting; it is wary above almost any creature of 
the wilds, increasing in numbers all over the continent and doing 
damage which is almost unbelievable. 

No more picturesque outing could be imagined than a wolf 
hunt on snowshoes. Canada furnishes opportunity for some 
fine sport in this new hunting, and the writer, who was a member 
of a wolf hunting party on snowshoes a few years ago, votes the 
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experience the most entertaining and picturesque event he ever 
participated in. The fact that after three weei<s of strenuous 
hunting, the party, which contained some expert guides and 
hunters, secured but three wolves, and these largely by accident, 
indicates the difficulty of the work, but by no means reveals its 
fascination or novelty. For the man who wants a very different 
sort of hunting from any that he has so far experienced, a snow- 
shoe hunt for wolves is strongly to be recommended. 

The best places for a wolf hunt in winter in the United States 
will be found in the northern part of Michigan. The best places 
in Canada will be found in the vicinity of Kipawa, or north from 
Desbarats, or on the edges of Algonquin National Park, all in 
Ontario. Guides and trappers can be found in all these places 
who will be glad to accompany the hunters for reasonable fees. 
If the snow is very deep the wolves can sometimes be run down 
by a good snowshoer. Poison is effective if carefully placed. 
Traps rarely deceive these wise beasts. But conditions alter 
the hunting so completely that it is impossible to say what 
method will prove effective in advance. It is the most novel, 
and in some respects the most interesting hunting available to 
the sportsmen of this country. And when it is remembered 
that the quarry is the enemy of wild game, and not the game 
itself, that every successful hunt just so much multiplies the 
supply of wild game now rapidly becoming extinct on this 
continent, its interest is tremendously increased. 

Real Esquimo equipment, or that suited to polar life, is needed 
for this unique form of winter hunting. To go unprepared is 
to invite disaster. The heaviest form of clothing used in the 
coldest latitudes of the continent are the right things to take 
and to wear. Wool underclothing, strong hard-woven wool outer 
clothes, heavy sweaters, wool helmets that pull down over ears 
and face, wool gloves over which wool mittens are drawn, and 
the heaviest of wool socks, at least half a dozen pairs, will be 
found the foundation of the right equipment. Small caliber 
rifles, .25-36 Marlin or Winchester, or the new automatic 
Remington of small caliber, with a side arm in the form of an 
automatic Colt's pistol of .38 caliber, are recommended. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
General Hints, Emergencies, Photography, etc. 

Perhaps in no outing of the year will the confidence and 
assurance of the beginner bring such unfortunate punishment 
as in the winter cruises over the snow and in the cold. Neglect 
of the simple precautions which the expert has learned to regard 
as absolutely necessary may bring trouble, not merely to the 
individual, but to the entire party. It is no small trial to find 
that, because some over-confident amateur has rushed off on 
the trip with insufficient preparation or equipment, the entire 
plans of the party must be changed, or perchance the individual 
himself become the ward of the group. A severe frost-bite, a 
shoe too tight, an ill fitting binding of snowshoe or ski, a broken 
snow implement — these are generally things which can be avoided 
with a little anticipation and forethought. It is no joke to 
attempt to guide -or carry home some husky amateur who has 
paid the penalty of foolhardiness by starting out ill-equipped; 
nor is it pleasant to be left alone by a sputtering fire in the heart 
of the snow laden woods while somebody strains every nerve 
to get help. One such experience will cure anybody, and it will 
also break up a pleasant outing and some of its friendships. 

The best plan on all winter outings which take the party any 
considerable distance from headquarters is to select and appoint 
a captain known to be familiar with the work in hand. His 
opinion should be final. He should even have the authority 
to refuse a place in the party to those who are not properly 
equipped. This is the custom among many of the oldest and 
strongest winter sport organizations of the country, whose 
winter outings increase in popularity and interest every year. 

It is important to keep tally of the number of persons in the 
party and to "count noses*' occasionally, especially where the 
going is bad and whert teams are taken for the return trip or 
for distant points. In laying out trails, care should be taken 
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to leave marks indicating any possible deviation in the route, 
either by arrows drawn in the snow, paper stuck in a split stick 
and stood up in the trail, snow mounds, or broken branches laid 
across the trail not to be followed. In snowshoe work the leader 
should adapt his stride to the shortest member of the party. 
In hill climbing he should make short steps, and the following 
members of the party should place their snowshoes accurately 
in the first track so that the steps do not become ragged and 
useless. Among the valuable items of the equipment, for either 
individuals or parties, are maps of the country, a compass, 
drinking cups, matches, knife, extra length of rawhide for 
possible repairs, safety pins, length of strong rope wound around 
some member as a belt. A folding candle lantern will often be 
very useful. 

It is not always agreeable to make an extended stop for lunch, 
and many of the most enthusiastic winter cruisers carry only 
such lunch as can conveniently be eaten while en route. Shelled 
nuts, raisins, sweet chocolate, triscuit, malted milk tablets, 
and crackers, are some of the best quick rations. Snow should not 
be eaten. If thirsty, a few raisins, lime tablets or even a bit of 
lemon eaten with a little snow may be used. 

Frost bite is the special thing to guard against in most amateur 
winter outings. It occurs with so little warning that the best 
plan is for each member of the party to watch the faces and 
ears of others in the party and give warning. The presence of 
a white spot should immediately be called attention to, and 
remedies applied. The first aid in this case is brisk rubbing 
with a woolen mitten, or glove, on which fresh snow is placed. 
In the case of frozen parts keep in the cold air and apply only 
cold treatment such as snow and very cold water until color 
and sensation return, when warm applications may be gradually 
used. Vaseline or any other greases should be applied after the 
frozen pare has been brought to normal appearance. 

The continued use of snowshoes when the snow is very deep 
and heavy may bring on the Mai de Raquette, most dreaded 
of all the winter troubles of the far north. It is caused by un- 
usual and severe strain upon the muscles of the lower leg. The 
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veins become clotted by overheating and the blood is kept In 
the lower extremities. Sometimes the limbs swell to two or three 
times the normal size and turn black. The premonitory symp- 
toms of this very serious trouble are numbness of the limbs, 
lassitude and exhaustion. The remedy is to bare the legs to the 
skin, jump in the snow and stay there until the pain is unbear- 
able, then rub the legs upward, toward the heart, until the flow 
of blood sets in. When symptoms are slight, the men of the 
north content themselves with elevating their feet and legs above 
the level of their heads as they lie and smoke, in which position 
the blood flows back into the body. 

Snow-bliiidness is frequent among the habitual outdoor folks 
of the north and should be guarded against by amateurs. There 
Is no glare in all the year so severe as the glare of the sun from ice 
and snow. In Switzerland, in midsummer, the glacier travelers 
apply burnt cork to their faces, not merely to avoid sunburn but 
also to save the eyes. Automobile goggles are an excellent addi- 
tion to the winter equipment, or smoked glasses, which should 
be fastened with a cord to the person. In case neither of these 
things are at hand, and the glare of the sun seems likely to cause 
trouble to any member of the party, a very simple prevention 
consists of a bit of flat wood, roughly whittled into the shape 
of goggles, and in the middle of which a narrow slit is cut. These 
are the Indians* snow-goggles. 

No winter outing is complete without a photographic record 
of its interesting episodes. From the snowshoe tumble, which 
is so excruciatingly funny — to the other folks — to the tracks of 
wild creatures in the snow, there ranges every form of pictorial 
possibility. The equipment, however, should be light, simple 
and carried in waterproof and snowproof case. A box Kodak 
of set focus is always ready, and has many advantages. The 
postal size folding camera crowds it close in winter value and 
has scenic uses the cheap instrument lacks. One should re- 
member that at no time of the year is there so much white light 
as in a mid-winter noon, and that the early day and the late day 
have deceivingly small amount of white light. 
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SPALDING SNOWSHOES 

We have the belt and most practical line □( anowthocB made, durable and neat in 
appearance. JuM the thing (oT healthful outdcxir amuBement and trampinK in winter. 

Spalding Improved Expert Line 

Very highly finished. Shoe! are filled with cowhide and ail the wood part varnished. 
No.40. Men's. Size 14x46 inches. Flat, broad toe, extra strong. . Pair, $630 
No. 45. Women's. Size 12x42 inches. Simitar to No. 40, but narrower and 

lighter. Pair,»650 

No. Sa Men's. Bear Paw style " 6.S0 

The above prices include No. C Sandals, listed below. If sold without sandals 
an allowance of 75 cents is made. 



Spalding Regulation Snowshoes 

No. 6. Boys. Size 9 x 29 inches. Pair. $3.50 

No. & Boys'. Size 10x33 inches " 4.00 

No. la Youths'. Size 11 JSx 36 inches " 4.80 

No. 20. Udies'. Size 12x42 inch " 5.00 

No. 35. Men's. Size 14x42 inches. " 6.00 

The above prices Include No. G. Sandals, listed below. If sold without sandals 
an allowance of 73 cents is made. 

Spalding Snowshoe Sandals — ^Separate 

_'*-^v No. GS. Experts' sandal. Stongest oil-filled leather obtainable. 

^M--^ Pair, tl.25 

^^■l I No. O. Regulation style. Soft, oil-tanned leather. . " 1.00 

^1»4— / No. G. Simple and effective .75 

No. GS Sand^ Lampwick Thongs, extra quality, good length. . . " .2S 
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"Red Tip" Experts' Slot 

The UniTenal American and Canaciian Ski 
Made in accordance vrith the latest ideas of the most expert ski men, of the best ash obtainable 
and with grain running to the back so as to offer no resistance. Have special design adjustable 
foot straps, as illustrated, with corrugated rubber or zinc tread, mnd bottoms of skis are grooved. 
With the special adjustable fastening used on Spalding " Red Tip** Skis it is possible to keep th< 
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e special adjustable fastenmg used on Spaldmg Red Tip Skis it is possible to keep them 
always well tightened — no danger that they tuoll work loose at the most critical time. 

"Red Tip"— Round Top Surface 



Red Tip" — ^Flat Top Surface 



No. 75. Sawed, not bent; expert harness; 75 

inches; either zinc or rubber tread ;^ natural 

color finish or walnut stain. . . Pair, $7.50 

No. 84. As No. 75, but 84 inches. " 8.00 

No. 90. As No. 75. but 90 inches. ** 8.50 



Prices on Skis do not include Poles. 



No. 175. Top surface rounded, instead of flat. 
Otherwise same as No. 75. . . Pair $8.50 

No. 184. AsNo.l75.but84inches. " 9.00 

No. 190. As No. 1 75, but 90 inches. " 9.50 



Red Tip.*' Side View 




Rounded Top Surface 

Regulation Skis 

Made of ash. under careful supervision; 
walnut stained, strong harness of webbing; 
broad toe, narrow heel strap, rubber tread. 

No. 260. 60 inches. .... Pair. $3.00 

No. 275. 75 inches '* 3.S0 

No. 384. 84 inches " 4.00 

No. 290. 90 inches '* 5.00 





Method of Fastening Regulation Ski 

Spalding Ski Poles— Separate 

No. BP. Length, 4% feet. Bamboo, im- 
proved spikes and fittings. Leather wrist 
strap Each, $1.00 

No. 4P« Bamboo pole with lampwick wrist 
...••• £ach, 50c. 



Red Tip," Top View 

Standard Skis 

These skis are of ash, cherry stained, web- 
bing foot strap and rubber tread. An es- 
culent article at the price offered. 

No. 348. 48 inches Pair, $1.00 

No. 360. 60 inches " 1.75 

No. 372. 72 inches ~ 2.50 




» 



No.BP 



Method of Fastening Standard Ski 

Harness for Skis 

No. 1. For Nos. 75 to 190, inclusive, com- 
plete with toe irons. ... Pai/t $3.50 
Above, without toe irons. . . "^ 2.50 
Separate toe irons with leather facings for 

No. 1 harness Pair, $1.00 

No. 2. For Nos. 260 to 290. inclusive. 1.00 
No. 3. For Nos. 348 to 372, inclusive. .60 



Ski Boots 

No. XG. Leather stuffed vrith oil and grease makes this boot as near water-proof as it is possible to 
make any leather. Sole is strong and with correct degree of flexibility; heel concave, a new 
feature that serves to keep strap in place • Pair, $6.00 
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STORES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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Tlia "Dartmouth" TDbassiuii ue made i 
EUU BTfl eqiulLy luilable for «ith« mow < 
oood* reiiuoiccd LiuLde with wo ' 

No-A. 6ft. Ions. E>.,tl3.00 



tn placed ID thai tobac- 



No.C 6fl.1«i«. Ea..*11.00 









, . Each. S7.50 



h.«B.OO 
10.00 



No-Z. 5 ft. Ions. £>.. »4.50 



No. 4. 7ft.lonE. Ea.. >LSO 



Spalding Toboggan Cushions Spalding Toboggan 

nicely lufted. Covered vridi (pecial quaUtr V-ap» 
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OO^TKEATEO AND BUCKSKIN MOCCASIN" 
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SPALDING 
"SALCHOW MODEL" EXPERT HGURE SKATES 

I's champion flgure skater, uses ft 
coKnizerJ unlverHally as the best In 
Dgure skating. This skate, which 
1. have the exclusive right to mar- 
.es and Canada, Is made In Sweden 
lersonal direction. Svery pair pos- 
ilB own inspection. 
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skates; 



No. ■>■ Two-stanch lor 

special welded construe „ 

Ing the absolute rigidity re- 
quired in a figure skate for ex- 
pert use. Best quality Swedish 
steel, specially tempered blades. 
Round toea, with special teeth. 






V». BK Flfor* Bkita, BUohow Hodsl, ittiohad 

•- ---'■" — "- 300 BhM la lUn. G '-'- 

d ShOM. rtlr, l»,W 



9«, 10, lOM. 

I Fair, fl&MI 

I Salchow mark will be found 
n every pair of SpaldE»g Nob. 
and BRLi Ognire Bkates. 



No. maa. similar style to No. SR, 
but made slightly lighter and In 
women's sizes. Two stanchions, 
round toes, spectal teeth. Sizes 
S>A, 9, 9U. 10, 10^ inches. 

Pair, f 1SJ» 
A. G. Spaldlnfc & Bros, havo tho 
exclusive right to market the g;en- 
ulne "Salchow Model" Figure 
Skates In the United States and 
Canada, 
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SPALDING "CHARLOTTE" MODEL HGURE SKATES 



peimiiilon to itLinp her Truda- 
la tht (iwaUl "CliulDtta" (Bat. 
Pit. 09.) Model Firm Bkat« 



Showliic Vc 
to SpUdlu 



most K^^ceful and a.ItoKetli«T sat* 
:itory woman's flgure shate ever 
ufactured. 

OT, "Charlotts" Model PlKUrs 
:ates for women, patented deaign, 
ec[al treated Synthloy steel, extra 
eola! flnlah, polished, nickel-plated 
Id buffed. Sizes 8^, 9, 9^4, 10. 

^ Inches Pair, 91S.00 

We recommend following skate shoo 
combinations: 

No. 0*. "Charlotte" Model Skates 
attached to No. 310TK (tan kid) 
Shoes, complete Fair, #37,00 




Tb* Bpkldinr "Chulott*" Kodal 
Flffnr* Skttt* 

Is the style "Charlotte," who la now 
on tour of the United States with her 
ice skate ballet, wears exclusively. 
No. OT. "Charlotte" Model Skates attached to No. 310 

Shoes, complete Pair, $aBJM 

We can supply also, but only on special order — not carried 

ma "OlUTlott*" Flffiua SkBtln^ Ontllt. conslatlng of No. CT 
"Charlotte" Model Skates attached to Special No. SIOW 
White Calf Shoes. (No. 310W Shoes are not recommended 
for any but rink and exhibition flgure skating) outfit, 
complete. Supplied on special order only Pair, $30.00 



A.G.SPALDING &. BROS. 



irtTHE SPALDINGt,rj TRADE-MARK 'Z, 



SPALDING INTERNATIONAL HGURE SKATES 

[K AMS TAKCT SK&TDta 

Correct model figure akates. Blades 
d Synthloy steel, hardened and tem- 
lal polished, nickel -plated and bulled. 
ly polished, nickel-plated and buffed. 

i, 11, 11^. 13 Inches Pair, V7.60 

jmen. atherwise same aa No. KR. 
10. lOH Inches Pair, f7.G0 



Bpkldiu InMnuitlond Ficine Skste fi. „KS 
.■utBUd to SuUInc BhM Ho. 300 tai .JI™' 
□ompUU Ont&rSkiitu ud Bbn: Fair. tVM 



SpaMiiiK Intenuitional Figure 
SkatiaB OucRtm fcr Men 

fo. XXaoa Consisting of No. KR 
Figure Skates attached to Spald- 
ing- Special Figure Skating Shoes 
No. 300, for men. 

Price complete, 917M) Pair 

Mo. KMaSS. Consisting of No. KB 
Figure Skates attached to Spald- 
ing Skating Shoes No. 336. foi 
men. Price complete, V13.60 Pair 



No. KBK310. Consisting of No. KRL 
Figure Skates attached to Spalding 
Special Figure Skating Shoea No. 

Price complete. 917.90 Pair 

Ho. KB&llOC. CoTiBlstlng of NO. KRL 
Figure Skates attached to Spalding 
Special Figure Skating Shoea No* 
HOC. for women. 

Price complete. |tS.W Pair 

No. XB&llOX. Consisting of No. KRL 
Figure Skates attached to Spalding 
Special Figure Skating Shoes No. 
liOK, for women. (Note. No. IIOK 
shoes are similar to No. HOC but 
Of black glazed kid Instead of pearl 

Price complete. 91S.U Pair 



mm 



A.G.SPALDING &. BROS 



ISPS 



^tWHr.ft<»a.WH. a#ri> i Mwii*-^n*» ft>6im«M»*w- HW(C —<w&mpfc - 



'JHE SPALDINGifjJTRADEMARK ' 



SPALDING 7^,<£:;t^>-w.S-e FIGURE SKATES 

V..^ rOX BDtX AKS PAHCT SXATIVO 




Bpaldlnc OontlBtBtftl TIrim Sk(.t« Vo. CB fi 
toiud la Spildlu Shos Hs. Ssg, for Women. 
CprnpleU OatBtTskitti ud SliHi. Piir, »11.00 



No. OB. For men or women. Cor- 
rect model Figure Skates. Blades 
of Synthite ateel, hardened and 
tempered, very special polished, 
plateiJ and bufted. Plates flnely 
polished, plated and buffed. Sizes 

&%. 9, s^A. 10. low. ". m* 
Inches Pair, W.00 



We recommend following skate shoe outfits; 



IIMI'I Ostflt 

Including NO. CR Skates and No. i 
Shoes. Complete.a'-"'-— ■ "-'- "■■" 



WomSD'a Oatflt 
Including No. CR Scales and No. 350 

Shoes. Complete, attached. Palr,»iaj» 



SPALDMC/^^^^'-< FIGURE SKATES 



Hhswini Bp.]di« OnTBijjil Fignr. |^.tB Ko. BB 
futeoad to SpiUiiig Biw» So. 33S, for jwn. 



HSrAlTOT SXATma 



CuvlTal near* Bfcata Mo. HB 
No. KB. For men and women. 
Correct model Figure Skates. 
Blades of Larolnal steel, harden- 
ed and tempered, extra flnely 
polished, plated and buffed. 
Plates polished, nickel-plated 
and buffed. Sizes 8^4, 9, 9%. 10, 
lOH. 11. 1H4 Inches. .Pair, tB*0 



Pail, ta.oo 

■nend following shoe outflts; 

Woman'* Ootfit 
Including No. HR Skates and No^SO 



. , J, _ I.T. UD oto.== anit Kn saa Including No. HR Skates and No. 

K" &s;A^?Sh'.'a'°p.sr»iS s.. Ampi.,.. ..i.ci..d. p.ir,» 



Bm %%m'^.^?.'!ts,.\Sr'}Ps^- k^sil' 



SPALDING — I^Ci.'^i'^^iitfyt':*^ HOCKEY SKATES 

Two stylea, No. XX3 with splayed blades and No. XXW with wide blades 5-32 
Inch. Both are of eneelal treated Syiithloy steel, hardened and tempered, very 
(l-plated and buffed. Plates and other parts all extra 
-'-'-" --" ----- llaea S%, 10. 1014, 11, 1114, 12 inchajfc 



^^^klding 



Ltonaph" Hook«T 
SlwH llr>, m 



Including Spalding No. 



3S9 Shoea. Complett 



SPALDING Ji^^iOO^S'^^xxXaP HOCKEY SKATES 



nthloy steel, hardened and temperad, ' 
ihed, plated and bufted. Plates extra 
id and buffed. Siies 3 to 12 Inches. 



■InteroolIiirUto" BMkar Sk>tM Mo, XHW 
futsuad to SpftldlEt Bluxa Ng. OTO, for 
Womtn or Oirli. Com^ta, Pslt, tlO.go 



'ZnMroollagrlat*" Hookaf Outfit, 
and No, 



XHW . .. . _._. _ 

Complete, attached Pi 

SPECIAL NOTICE, AbaTS ikitci 



No. XKH. Spalding "In tercoU estate" 
Expert Hockey Ska tea. Narrow 
blades, 3-32 Inch Pair, 96JM> 

No. XHW. Same as No. XHN, except 

wide blade, E-32 Inch Pair, «S.O0 

; Skate Shoe Outfits: 

Woman'! "lutareollaglat*" X o o k ■ y 

Outfit. Includlns No. XHW Skates 



', VIOJN 

la mi^Q tkcilbfly. Tbay caimot bd nied to i^ 
h lu«TT (kiitiiig (lioei mods witli full brali. 



'JHESPALDINGJiJjTRADEMARK'^ 



SPALDING TUBULAR STEEL RAONG SKATES 

Blades made of special Swedleh steel, hardened and tempered, tapered from 
1-lB Inch at the toe to 1-32 inch at the heel. Toe and heel plates made of best 
partly hardened steel, left full size, so they can be cut to nt shoe. Furolshad 
In two lengths of blades, 14% and I6li inches. Foot plates arranged to Ot 
■mall, medium or large size shoe. Specify size of shoe worn, also length of 
blade required. Built for uae with light racing shoes. No. 337 preferably. Our 
guarantee will not cover If heavy hockey or skutlng shoes are used. 
On Special Orders we will supply the 14K-lnch Tubular Racing Skates with 
Toe and Heel Plates arranged to fit Women's or Boy's Shoes. 
tried by tilt ChBinploii Bpsed Bkatan la All Iheli BauM. 




Tmir. Spaldli ., _ . 
Bteel Racing Skates, polished, 
Nlckel-plated and huffed. 

Pair, 98.00 
No. nur Skates, Including No. 
337 Shoes, attached. 

Pair, «I4.5a 
No. TKA. Spalding Tubular 
Steel Haclng Skates, alum- 
inum finish Pair, $8.00 

No. TBA Skates, Including No. 
337 Shoes, attached. 

Pair, 913.60 

HOCKEY SKATES 



'e have been manufacturing 
Libular Hockey Skates now for 
even years, each year putting In 
ime new Improvement for the 
ineflt of the hockey player. Run- 
t special treated Synthloy 



filuwliic Ko. IH Spaldinc Tubulu H«sk*y Bkata 

atticliad to bprnUlni Vo. SSS SIum. 
No. TH. Spalding Tubular Steel Ni 
Hockey Skates. Aluminum Dnish. 



E Skates, Including Spalding No. 
Shoes, complete, attached. 

Pair, 919.00 



MsmM 
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■SfjHE SPALDING OJtRADE-MARK ' 



SPALDING SPECIAL SKATE SHOE OUTFITS 



In this outfit have 
are of good quality 
ites are our regular 
Figure Skates. 
Pair, Hm» 



full heelH 
calf In eitl 



Far Women ud Girb P"* Wo«i«ii ud C 

No. Sae. Shoes In this outfit have 

full heels and are of good quality 

Oalt In either tan or black (mention _,^^, , 

nhlch is desired when ordering). Ing.) 

Skates are our regular No. HR Car- rrl 

nival Figure Skates Pair, 110.00 skater 

AiiH)» </uifit3 are rarrud in tiMk, eamplelt, v/iih shaleM attachtd to ahoei. 
ekoa eannotbefiaiiMludiajxiratelu. 



in this outfit havs 
are of Eood quality 
tan or hlack. (Men- 
- . — desired when order- 
Skates are our reeular No. 
"American Mode!" figure 
^alr, •IB.OO 
■ apecialitffsr. 



li^B 



A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 



l»«tiWta<MiM» frCMtafriwa 



^m\ 



't;?eThespalding(0)traoe-mark' 



SPALDING K^^ivCi.^ SKATE AND SHOE OUTFITS 



included in iKeae ipedBl outfit! ue Spnldii 

either hockey, rink or Bmenil «kabns with blades c 
. am polUbed. uickel-pkled anfl buffed. At it )• s 



; Combinedon model, eaanlly suitable fw 
HykiATban ateel. hardened and tempend. 
pras' afler. akalei and •hoea in outfit! lilted 



No. 8S4. Suptillad In all sizes up to 
m^-inch akatea. Shoes in this out- 
fit are with heels, eooi] quality 
black calf, aubstantlally made. 

Pair. tS.00 



Supplied In all sizes up t 



r& 



Oatnt Moa. 889 nud 881 



3. Supplied in sizes larger than 
six shoes, and Including Blze 
-Inch sliate, attached. ShoeB In 
outfit are without heels; black 

Pair, V4.S0 

1. Supplied In sizes up to size 
ihoefl only, with skates to fit. 
Skates and shoes In 14.00 
same as In Outfit No. SS2 
the matter of sizes sup- 



Ing.) Skates are comblnatloi. 

equally suitable for either hockey, 
rink or general skating. .Fair, (7.00 



^m 



A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 



^S 



'„Tn THE SPALDING (tiJJTRADE-MARK^S 



SPALDING 
DESIGNED SKATING SHOES 



Opaiauv riffvra Bbttlnff SHoai foe 

No. 30a Maae especially for figure 



Special lined. 

Full heels Pair, «6.00 

BacomtnBndail partlcnlu'lj fur DM irlth mnr 
Spildlnc bliti ends Bkitai nqatrlnc full 
beel •hMi, It It ths dtopm itTla ilis t« 
v«Hj with U17 Uvb jru* Clamp Bkata. 



SPALDING WOMEN'S FIGURE SKATING SHOES 

Brery up-to-date feature required In a 



lacing don 



,,EB A.G.SPALDING & BROS. b Vi^TV^ '' 

irtA STORES IN ALL LARGE CITILS fcrTTrii* 



■ »*■•**>* 4 (?(S._*jfii*tM« 



MAR 1 1 1954 




